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(Continued from page 419.) 


Rebecca Jones was, in person as in mind, 
finely majestic. In her earlier years, and until 
her embarkation for England, she was slender, 
but at her return, and for the rest of her days, 
she was much increased in size, and was lame 
from rheumatism, which was contracted in Ireland 
by sleeping in damp beds. Her manner was 
marked by ease and , and (in honour pre- 
ferring others to herself) the gentleness of her 
Master was conspicuous in her. Yet there was, 
without assumption on her part, a queenly dig- 
nity, a tout ensemble of nobleness, which drew 
from all the willing tribute of respect. “HERE 
= ST Rierand cn HER THRONE”—said 

omas Scattergood, as he entered her 
chamber in her ee « Ah, Thomas,” 
she replied, sometimes my palace, sometimes my 
prison.” “Qh, it is well that thou bowed to 
the convictions of Truth in thy early days,”’ said 
Samuel Emlen (senior) as they started from her 
dwelling, to walk to the Second-day morning 
meeting in Chestnut street—“for thou wouldst 
have been a most powerful instrument in his 
Satanic Majesty’s hands.” And traly the quali- 
ties which t¢ grace enabled her so con- 
spicuously to “adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour,” had they remained unsancetified, would 
have rendered her influential for evil, and “ inju- 
rious, as was Saul of Tarsus before he yielded 
to the berenly vision. In her ministry she was 
particularly clear of expletives, or superfluous 
expressions, and the solemnity of her manner, 
and the genuineness of the gospel message which 

e eloquently imparted, impressed the audience 
with a sense that she was addressing them under 
the commission of “the King immortal, invisi- 





ble,” for whom she was an ambassador. At such 
times, an influence accompanying the sound of 
her voice seemed to fill the house, and hence an 
impression was produced which the mere repeti- 
tion of her words, (especially to those who did 
not know her,) would fail to convey. Her reli- 
— communications, in which she was not very 
requent, were remarkably untinctured by what 
is significantly styled “creaturely activity ;” and 
even the very young were overawed, their atten- 
tion was riveted, and their tender minds were 
enlightened. So evident was it that the Holy 
Spirit spoke through her. When moved, as 
mouth for the ale, to address the throne of 
Grace, her petitions were indescribably solemn, 
and may be classed with the “effectual fervent 
om al of the righteous, being signally owned 
vy the alone Author of availing prayer. 

Martha Allinson, in a letter to R. J., Eleventh 
month 3d, 1798, says: 

“Dear S. Emlen has been in to see us this 
morning, and on hearing thy message of love 
says, “tell her the name of Rebecca Jones has 
been pleasant to me these forty years. Tell her 
that I love her as a co-worker in the fellowship 
of the Gospel, which I hope will last for ever and 
ever.” 

From Edgely she writes to a friend, Eleventh 
month 3d: 

“T do not think I shall get to my lonely 
dwelling in the city till next week, Me 2 if I 
am favoured once more to arrive thereat, I ho 
it will be under a suitable sense of the Lord’s 
mercy and goodness, which, having followed me 
all my life long, has not withdrawn from me 
during the late awful visitation : and with renewed 
desire to be kept low and humble in his fear the 
few remaining days that I may be continued in 
mutability. 

“Many of our friends in the city, and divers 
who, in support of the precious cause of Truth, 
ventured in at the time of the Yearly Meeting, 
are removed,—and these having been ‘faithful 
unto death,’ have, I doubt not, received ‘a 
crown of life.’ But it is not for us to arraign 
the wisdom of him whose we are, and who, most 
certainly, doeth all things well. And therefore 
it becomes us to submit to all his dispensations, 
and pray for strength daily to improve under 
them, that so, when the like summons is sent 
unto us, we also may be found ready, and, 
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through the adorable mercy of our dear Re-| distress and death, have visited the habitations 
deemer, obtain an admission into the joy of our | of many in the poor deserted city of P.: and the 


Lord. 
“Perhaps thou mayest have heard that Sarah 
Harrison, Charity Cook and Mary Swett, have 
ne to Germany and the South of France. T. 





sincere desire of my heart is, that we may walk 
humbly, and be enabled to bring forth much 
good fruit, to the praise of our kind Benefactor, 
who, for this and for every other blessing which 


ttergood is low in London: other friends| we enjoy from his bountiful hand, is indeed 


there pretty well. 


from Sarah Dillwyn, she and George are well, 
and in London.” 
* * * * * 


It may interest our readers to know that. 
during this absence from the city the keys of 
her house were left with two friends, who were 
authorized to take therefrom anything which 
could minister to the comfort of the sick. She 
had a quantity of fine bottled cider, which was 
much valued as a medicine for the convalescent, 
and the friends, by her direction, would take a 
bottle and wine-glass and go from house to house, 
administering to each patient as was needed. 
R. J. was also diligent in making collections of 
money and clothing, which she sent, from time 
to time, to the city, to be judiciously expended 
for the benefit of her suffering fellow-beings. She 
had singular penetration in discovering cases of 


distress, and delicacy in affording relief. And) 


although her friends often placed funds in her 
hands, without asking how they were to be 


appropriated, (confiding in her judgment and | 


fidelity,) she was always careful to let it be 
understood, when such was the case, that the 
money she was bestowing was not her own. 

The following incident may serve to exemplify 
that sympathy in exercise, free from all confu- 
sion, which is at times experienced by those dis- 
ciples who, having their fellowship with the 
Father and with the Son, are perfected in true 
Christian unity of the Spirit. At a meeting 
during the winter of 1798-9, R. Jones and her 
tenderly beloved friend Jane Snowdon kneeled 
simultaneously, and R. Jones (who did not, till 
after the meeting, know of the coincidence) very 
solemnly gave utterance to the spirit of supplica- 
tion, which arose as incense from the hearts of 
the assembly; and Jane Snowdon, remaining 
upon her knees, felt herself fully relieved by the 
expression of the very prayer which had been 

tten in her own mind. 

eventh month 4th, 1798. Being First-day, 
R. J. had a solemn parting opportunity with a 
miscellaneous assembly at Reesminees meeting, 
impressively recommending the performance of 
the vows made in the time of distress. The next 
day Katherine Howell notes:—“This morning 
Sobie Hopkins waited on Rebecca and Bernice 
to Philadelphia, they having spent just a month 
very agreeably with us. And let me with heart- 
felt gratitude acknowledge, that my own large 
family, (consisting of twenty,) with the circle of 
my near connexions around me, have been 
favoured in a peculiar manner, while sickness, 





By a letter this day received, | worthy, now and for evermore.” 


“Our Yearly Meeting,” she writes to a trans. 
atlantic friend, “fell in course in the Ninth 
month. Divers valuable friends from different 
quarters ventured in, just to adjourn it. (Of 
these, ten took the fever, went home and departed 
—whose loss to the church is great. The Yearly 
Meeting was adjourned to the 10th of Twelfth 
month, when we had the company of dear Mary 
Prior and Gervase Johnston. It was large, held 
the week through, and was, in all its sittings, 
the most weighty and solemn assembly that | 
ever remember to have attended.” Of the friends 
above mentioned, she says: ‘They are so clothed 
with love and meekness, that all ranks of the 
people seem united to them; and truly they have 


|my cordial fellowship and near sympathy, as 
| beloved fellow disciples and servants of our 
blessed Master, who will, I humbly hope, go 


with them, and be their exceeding great reward.” 
To an English correspondent she writes: “The 
consideration of the time of holding our Yearly 
Meeting, which was referred to our last Yearly 
Meeting, was resumed. A committee of sixty 
men and thirty women was appointed, who all 
united in reporting that the third week in the 
Fourth month was most eligible, and that our 
general Spring Meeting be discontinued; which 
was united with by the meeting. So that, of 
course, your epistle will not be answered till that 
time.” 

First month 9th, 1799. Referring to the pros- 
pect of more messengers from Great Britain, she 
says: “Surely the t and good Father of his 
family intends, by Eon sending his servants to 
and fro, that divine knowledge shall be increased. 
So be it, saith my soul. As for me, my dwelling 
is much among my own people. This city isa 
2 field, and much labour, exercise, watchings 
and fastings fall to the lot of those who are tra- 
vailing, for its prosperity in divine things. Ob, 
that I could say that we have learned righteous- 
ness ,by all we have undergone! Then might 
we hope that the Lord’s anger would be appeased, 
and that his hand may not again in judgment 


visit us for our iniquities.”’ 


[The third Second-day in the Fourth month was 
the time then agreed upon for the commencement 
of the Yearly Meeting; the first, commencing at 
that time, being held in 1799. That meeting has 
regularly convened on the day then fixed, from that 
time to the present. The General Spring Meeting’ 
to which R. Jones alluded, was a meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, which the Friends in those 
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stations, from all branches of the Yearly Meeting, 
had held, up to that time, annually in the Third 
month.}—Eb. 





Account of Mary Dupxey, late of Peckham, 
England, who died Twelfth month 14th, 1847, 
aged 65. 


It may safely be said of this dear friend, that 
she feared the Lord from a child, and increasing 
experience of his love and mercy caused her to 
delight in his holy law. As years advanced, her 
benevolence of heart a and whatever was 
designed to improve the temporal or spiritual 
condition of her fellow creatures was readily 
entered into, and her best assistance given to the 
subject. Perhaps few, if any, would more 
entirely renounce any other dependence, but on 
free, unmerited mercy, than this beloved indi- 
vidual; for fully did she receive and appropriate 
the solemn truth, “Ye are not your own; ye are 
bought with a price;”—recognizing this as a 
sacred call to that faith and obedience, wherein 
she sought to serve and $lorify her heavenly 
Father—not living to herself, nor seeking her 
own ease or gratification, apart from what tended 
to the benefit or comfort of others, in which she 
had true pleasure; to do good, and to communi- 
cate, was the chief business of her life. 

The education of the poor, and the abolition 
of Negro slavery, were objects of peculiar interest 
to her. During the years of anxious labour 
which preceded Negro emancipation in the West 
Indies, she was unceasing in her endeavours to 


. make known, in this country, the wrongs of 


Africa, and consequent degradation of vast num- 
bers among our fellow-subjects in those extensive 
colonies; thus calling forth Christian sympathy, 
in order to augment the weight of influence 
against what she was wont to call, “our great 
national sin.” With her, prayer was continuous 
and fervent for the oppressed and suffering, for 
she fully believed this was never unavailing, 
however hope might be deferred, and patience 
ng tried. Making her requests known unto 

was the relief and solace of her soul; and a 
life of faith and er was one t means, by 
which this humble minded Christian was pre- 
pared for the performance of her various duties, 
with diligence and a quiet spirit. a 

ing through things tem , and layin 

hold on thin eternal, - so tthe habit of her 
mind, that a from this world was gene- 
rally alluded to as “far better” than any state 
to known here—because, with death she 
reverently connected the glorious prospect of 
—— with Christ,” in whom, as her Redeemer 
and viour, was her sole reliance for a blessed 
im 


Thus, when the end drew near, there was 
neither alarm nor uneasiness; this wise virgin 
had not to look around and ask for oil—her light 
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was burning; and she waited with calmness, and, 
at times, joyous hope, for the coming of her 


A long season of indisposition ually re- 
duced what was never a arc ry 0 gay when, 
from day to day, almost continual pain was 
added to distressing weakness, she would thank- 
fully acknowledge the mercy of not having 
uneasiness of mind to bear. Inability to collect 
her ee was sometimes mentioned with 
great tenderness ;—“‘ What would become of me 
now, if I had to seek an interest in Christ, or 
endure stings of conscience? This would be an 
inconvenient season indeed! for I cannot even 
think.” And, on being reminded that she had 
not now to seek a Saviour, but knew him, and 
was happily sensible of his love, she replied 
quickly, “Oh yes! and he is with me, and he 
gives me his own peace, all unworthy as I am, 
and it is perfect peace. I can rely on him for 
the pardon of all my sins, for his blood cleanseth 
from all sin.” Her patient, trustful demeanour, 
and the gratitude with which every attention was 
received, were instructive and endearing to all 
around her. 

Toward the close of her life, the sinkings of 
nature rendered conversation difficult; yet there 
were intervals when concern and love for those 
most dear to her were expressed. Sending a 
message to some of her young connexions, she 
sweetly said—‘‘Tell them I cannot speak; but 
love, interest, tender solicitude, and prayer, are 
unceasing.” On its being remarked, that no cloud 
seemed to darken her happy prospect, she replied 
—T cannot say so; for sometimes a cloud does 
come, perhaps for the trial of my faith, but a ray 
from my heavenly Father’s presence soon disperses 
it, and quiet confiding trust never has failed for a 
moment.” 

She listened with pleasure to portions of Holy 
Scripture; and even when articulation and sight 
were failing, her interest for others was evinced ; 
she sent messages of love to many of her friends, 
remarking, “I am in the region of love.” Broken 
sentences escaped her dying lips, amongst which 
were,— My heavenly Father,”—“The light of 
the Lamb,” &c. No indication of pain marked 
the loosening of the silver cord, but a deep and 

ful sense of entire rest and happiness, in 
Siesged accordance with the words—“ Asleep in 
Jesus.” — Annual Monitor. 





GAS METER FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


A view was yesterday afforded to a number of 
scientific persons and others interested in the 
consumption of gas, at Messrs. Glover’s iron 
foundry, Drury lane, of the immense meter con- 
structed and cast under the superintendence of 
Mr. Defries, of 67 St. Martin’s lane, the inventor 
and patentee. This machine, which is to be placed 
in the new Palace at Westminster, is an almost 
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stupendous piece of mechanism, being upwards | effort to reach the vessel. (Can it be possible ?— 
of ten feet in height, and twenty feet in circum-| a man on horseback! Yes, it is Richard Hood. 
ference or girth; it is in form a hexagon, the | less, coming to the rescue, seated on his old nag, 
designs are in the Gothic manner, and in exact | an animal accustomed to these salt-water excur- 
keeping with the interior of the Houses of Par-| sions! Onward the faithful horse swims and 
liament, so that it is an ornamental as well as a} plunges, only ee ere when a wave 
useful addition to them, and ought to be placed| threatens to engulf him in its bosom. There js 
so as to be seen by the public. The machine| something grand in the struggle of both horse 
weighs four tons, and is of capacity to pass|and man—the spirit of unselfishness eagerly 
10,000 feet of per hour, and of supplying | trying to do its work. Success usually crowns 
2,000 lights with the loss of only half a tenth of | the exertions of the horse and his rider. The 
pressure; at which pressure it will work with| ship is reached; Hoodless mounts two or three 
the greatest ease. The principle and the action | mariners en croupe, and taking them to dry land, 
of he machine are very simple, and yet very | returns for another instalment. 
accurate. There are two chambers, the lower| That a horse could be trained to these unplea- 
containing three partitions, called diaphragms; | sant and hazardous enterprises may seem some- 
as the gas, in its passage through the valve, acts| what surprising. But it appears that in reality 
upon these rng they move the machinery | no training is necessary: all depends on the skill 
in the upper chamber, and by these means the | and firmness of the rider. Hoodless declares he 
quantity of gas consumed is registered. The | could manage the most unruly horse in the water; 
index consists of six small dials, almost similar | for that, as soon as the animal finds that he has 
to those of watches; on these the consumption | lost his footing, and is obliged to swim, he be- 
can be calculated with very minute accuracy. | comes as obedient to the bridle as a boat is to its 
The iron has been bronzed, and has a fine surface, | helm. The same thing is observed in this saga 
the castings being remarkably sharp and clean. | cious animal when om es to the deck of a 
The name of the patentee, and the title of the ship. He struggles vehemently at first against 
Chartered Gas Company and the Royal arms are his impending fate ; but the moment his feet 
introduced. This meter far exceeds in dimensions | fairly leave the pier, he is calm and motionless, 
any of the sort ever before attempted. as if knowing that resistance would compromise 
English paper. | his safety in the aérial passage. The only plan 
which our hero adopts is, when meeting a par- 
ticularly angry surf or swell, to turn his horse’s 
RICHARD HOODLESS, THE HORSE-SWIMMER. | head, bend forward, and allow the wave to roll 
We supposed we had heard of all sorts of| over them. Were the horse to face the larger 
heroes, but find ourselves to have been mistaken. | billows, and attempt to pierce them, the water 
A hero in humble life has been made known to| would enter his nostrils, and render him breath- 
us of quite a new order. This brave man, by | less, by which he would be soon exhausted. 
name Richard Hoodless, following the occupation} In the year 1833, Hoodless signalized him- 
of a farmer near Grainthorpe on the coast of| self by swimming his horse through a stormy 
Lincolnshire, has for many years devoted himself | sea to the wreck of the Hermione, and saving 
to the saving of mariners from drowning, and | her crew, for which gallant service he afterwards 
this without any of the usual apparatus for suc-| received a testimonial from the Royal Humane 
couring ships in distress. Unaided by such appli- | Society. The words of the resolution passed by 
ances, and unaccompanied by any living creature | the society on this oceasion may be transcribed, 
but his horse, Hoodless has been the means of| for they narrate a circumstance worthy of being 
saving many unfortunate sailors from perishing | widely known. ‘It was resolved unanimously, 
amidst the waves. that the noble courage and humanity displayed 
Cultivating a small piece of ground, which is, | by Richard Hoodless for the preservation of the 
ag it were, rescued from the sea, and almost cut| crew of the “Hermione” from drowning, when 
off from the adjacent country by the badness of | that vessel was wrecked near Donna Nook, on 
the roads, this remarkable man may be said to} the coast of Lincolnshire, on the 31st of August, 
devote himself to the noble duty of saving human | 1833, and the praiseworthy manner in which he 
Jife. On the approach of stormy weather, he | risked his life on that oceasion, by swimming his 
mounts to an opening in the top of his dwelling, | horse through a heavy sea to the wreck, when it 
and there, pointing his telescope to the inet. was found impossible to launch the life-boat, have 
tuous ocean, watches the approach of vessels | called forth the lively admiration of the special 
towards the low and dangerous shores. By night| general court, and justly entitle him to the 
or by day he is equally ready to perform his self- cian medallion of the institution, which is 
imposed duty. A ship is struggling amidst the | hereby unanimously adjudged to be presented to 
terrible convulsion of waters; no human aid | him at the ensuing anniversary festival.’ 
seems to be at hand; all on board give them-| As it may not be generally understood that a 
selves up for lost, when something is at length | horse can be made to perform the office of a life- 
seen to leave the shore, and to be making an! boat, when vessels of that kind could not with 
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ae 
safety be launched, the fact of Hoodless perform- 
ing so many feats in the manner described cannot 
be too widely disseminated. On some occasions, 
we are informed, he swims by himself to the 

- but more usually he on horseback, 
and is seldom unsuccesssul in his efforts. About 
two ago he saved the captain of a vessel 
and Lis wife, and ten seamen—some on the back 
of the horse, and others hanging on by the 
stirrups. Should a vessel be lying on her beam- 
ends, Hoodless requires to exercise great caution 
in eo his approach, in consequence of the 
ropes an rigging concealed in the water. On 
one occasion he experienced much inconvenience 
on this account: he had secured two seamen, 
and was attempting to leave the vessel for the 
shore, but the horse could not move from the 
spot. After various ineffectual plunges, Hood- 
less discovered that the animal was entangled in 
a rope under water. What was to be done? 
The sea was in a tumult, and to dismount was 
scarcely possible. Fortunately, he at length 
picked up the rope with his foot, then instantly 
pulled a knife from his pocket, leaned forward 
into the water, cut the cae easy task in a 
stormy sea—and so got off with safety! 

All honour to Farmer Richard Hoodless, who 
still in his own unostentatious way, performs acts 
of humanity as a, snd as they are meritorious! 
Only by accident have we become acquainted 
with his name and deeds of heroism, and we 
could not deny ourselves the pleasure of giving 
them all the publicity in our power.—Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal. 





From the Eureka. 
NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

In a recent meteorological and geological tour, 
I visited the Cratean Lakes of Manlius, in Onon- 
daga county, in this State. In examining the 
water of these lakes, I found that the sun’s rays, 
brought in a focus through a bubble that floated 
on the water over a horizontal strata of rock, pre- 
sented a four-pointed star in that focus. 

These lakes are very deep, and the shores bold. 
The vertical shores are n; the horizontal, 
white. Limbs and bodies of trees that fall into 
the water become covered with an incrustation 
like coral; the pieces which occupy a vertical 
position under the water are green, and the hori- 
zontal white. The surface of the lakes, seen 
from a distance, has a bright, deep, green shade, 
but the water, when lifted in a glass, is perfectly 
transparent and colourless. 

_The upper lake of the series is on the top of a 
hill. This lake is represented to be more than 
400 feet deep; its covers about 30 acres; 
the banks are high, and formed of gypsum, and 
the whole presents in its shape that of the inside 
of a common tea-cup. I examined the tempera- 
ture of the air at the top of the bank, it was 26°; 
at the foot above the water, 35°; and 10 feet 
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below the surface of the water, 46°. There are 
about ten acres of land within the slope of the 
crater from the top of the bank to the water. 
The concave here presented to the sun’s rays, and 
the shelter given the lake from the winds, ges 
to this place an atmosphere that will qualify it 
for a vineyard. Trees and shrubs within the 
crater grow luxuriously, evidencing the adapted- 
ness to cultivation. 

These lakes have been noticed to rise suddenly 
seven or eight feet, and to recede as suddenly, 
showing a volcanic energy beneath. 

On the 27th of November I found in the 
black earth, (which is dry,) near the shore of the 
lower lake, ice or frost blossoms. These were 
splendidly beautiful, and in the shape of the 
white pond lily in its bloom. The leaves are of 
ice, and in shape of the white leaf of the white 
flower of the lily, and about as large and as thick ; 
the centre transparent, next translucent, and the 
edges opaque; they formed around a vegetable 

k of a plant as a nucleus. I gathered some 
of them, but they melted on my basket-lid. They 
contrasted beautifully with the black earth. 

About a mile below the lake on the great level 
of sixty miles in length, I found calcareous tubes 
of various sizes now formed into hard stone. 
These tubes had been thus formed: trees and 
limbs had become encrusted in water, and when 
the wood decayed, the encrustation was sufficiently 
hard to maintain and retain its shape. 

On the 27th of October I visited the White 
Face Peak of the Adirondacks. I commenced 
the ascent at 8 A. M.; at 10 reached the snow 
line; travelled in the snow which was about six 
inches deep, till half-past 12, M. The air was 
clear, the sun was shining in all its beauty, until 
half-past 12, M., when a snow cloud perched upon 
the pinnacle of the mountain, like as a bird 
would light upon a tree. It soon came towards 
us, and we turned and travelled down the moun- 
tain, and reached the foot at 3 P. M., when rain 
began to fall, and continued till 7 P. M., when it 
ceased, and the weather became cold and the 
atmosphere clear of clouds. When I ascended. 
the mountain a boulder of more than 100 tons 
weight was noticed by me, about 1,500 feet above 
where I commenced the ascent. This boulder 
stands upon the edge of a precipice several hun- 
dred feet perpendicular descent, a mute memento. 
It is a wonderful place for such a lone rock, and 
the mystery is, how it came there; and yet, the 
greater mystery is, what purpose it was placed 
there for—for it was not in vain. This boulder 
afforded me a land-mark as I ascended; I could 
look up to it, and when I had passed up the 
mountain, beyond it, I could look down upon it, 
and when I reached the foot of the mountain in 
descending, I noticed the rain clouds covered it: 
thus the storm here was less than 1,500 feet 
from the common surface, which is here about 
1,500 feet higher than tide-water. The tempera- 
ture of air on the mountain was at 33° from 10 
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ses, 


A. M.,to 1 P. M. Ieicles of large size hung 
from the clefts of rocks. I perspired very freely 
until I reached the snow line in my ascent, and 
there it ceased, and I commenced eating snow. 
The air became lighter and lighter—respiration 
was easy, and thoughts grew big, as they came in 
freeness to the lofty chambers of the mind; a 
wonderful place for contemplation,—here thoughts 
are born that could never reach maturity on the 
common surface. Not a tree seathed by light- 
ning could I find on the mountain; and there 
was not a bird’s-nest to be seen. Two species of 
birds came around us high on the mountain; 
they appeared glad to see us, were full of joyance, 
and full of song, and they sang sweetly, and 
seemed almost disposed to alight upon our shoul- 
ders. I was glad to see them on the lofty moun- 
tain,—was glad to meet them there. The deep 
green foliage of the mountain spruce and balsam 
contrasted prettily with the white snow which 
was here in purity. It was pretty scenery, and 
well did I enjoy the mental feast. When I 
reached the foot of the mountain in my descent, 
I walked three miles and halted for the night, 
and next morning when I arose, long before the 
sun was up, I could see the snow line of the 
mountain and its white snow cap, as I had found 
it the day before. The rain had not reached it, 
and I still gazed upon it when the orb of day 
was coming from his chambers in the East, and 
saw the sunshine in all its bright rays embrace 
the snow on the mountain-top in all its whiteness: 


it was a pretty union—so full of harmony—so 


beautiful. Although I had walked twenty-two 
miles the previous day, and seven miles of that 
up a mountain, I felt no fatigue whatever. Such 
is the t and good result of breathing high 
mountain air. Here health is obtained as one 
would seek hidden treasure—by labor—the re- 
ward of which is always sweet. Near the foot of 
the mountain I sawa raven battling with a hawk: 
they soon separated. I have often met the raven, 
but it is always a lone bird, and like as it was 
when the patriarch Noah sent it to explore the 
earth ere the dove was commissioned, so it con- 
tinues its lone wanderings, going ‘to and fro over 
the earth.” 

In the spring of 1848, I ascended this moun- 
tain, but was driven from it by a forest fire, that 
clad this height with a cloud of smoke, then one 
side of this mountain was wrapped in flame, its 
trees consumed, and on that very ground, (not 
twelve inches thick on the rock,) was completel 
calcined by the flames, and now it is covered wit 
blue-berry bushes in such profusion, that it is 
computed that 2,000 bushels were picked there 
the last season for the Montreal market. The 
germ of the blueberry was in the flames—what a 
seed !—and what a husbandman to sow it!—how 
wonderful—and yet it is nature in all her har- 
mony. 

I ascended the mountains east of this locality, 
to endeavor to pass at a great elevation between 


the head waters of the Au Sable, that meet the 
ocean in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, and the 
waters of the Hudson, that reach the same ocean 
in the Bay of New York; but there is no such 
locality here, for these waters have one and the 
same head in one meadow, near 5,000 feet Above 
the sea, and thus our continent here is bound 
together by a water band—what a decoration !— 
and when the frost comes, and makes a crystal of 
the band, what a pretty gem to decorate the 
bosom of mother earth! : 

When I was examining the Cratean Lakes of 
Manlius, I had near me the head waters of the 
Susquehannah, going to the ocean through the 
Chesapeake Bay; those of the Mohawk going to 
the same ocean through the Hudson by way of 
New York Bay, and the waters of the Chitteningo 
that go through Lake Ontario to the ocean through 
the St. Lawrence. What a trio: here the ener- 
gies of thunder storms display their powers; the 
trees are stricken, and bear witness in this; and 
this testimony—although mute, is unimpeachable. 

I examined Lake Ontario. Here I have kept 
a lakeometer for ten years to measure the rise and 
fall of the water of the lake, to endeavour to ascer- 
tain if it is periodic or occasional. The water is 
now lower than it has been in ten years before. 
The rise and fall, so far as ascertained, is not 
periodic, but occasional; but it seems to me that 
the cause of rise is*not from rain alone—it may, 
however, be so. In 1841, September 26th, Lake 
Ontario fell fourteen inches in twenty-six hours, 
and did not rise again that season. This quantity 
of water did not run out of the St. Lawrence. 
Its disappearance was doubtless the result of vol- 
canic action, to which this lake is subject. 

EK. MertAmM. 
Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. Dec. 8, 1848. 


AN INTERESTING AND REMARKABLE CASE. 


Captain Brenton, of the English Navy, com- 
manded the ship of war Minerva, of 38 guns. 
During the summer of the year 1801, while 
France and England were at war, in a thick fog, 
the ship grounded on the French coast, and after 
a short but severe fight the officers and crew were 
taken prisoners, and marched some hundreds of 
miles into the interior of the country. They 
were at first treated very harshly, but after a 
while their captivity became much more tolerable, 
and while at a place called Verdun, they were 
treated with hospitality. 

He was visiting at the house of a French gen- 
tleman in Verdun, and was struck by a picture 
hanging up in the room, in which a person great! 
resembling the master of the house was painted, 
as in the act of giving charity to a ragged little 
boy; and on inquiring what the picture was In- 
tended to represent, M. Godard (the gentleman 
himself) related the following incident: During 
the terrible revolution in France some years 
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“both Madame Godard and himself were 
and confined in prison, in the hourly 
ion of being sent to the guillotine; while 
ily, consisting of six young children, 
left totally unprotected. After passin 
the most dreadful anxiety, Robes- 
pierre ha been put to death, the prisoners 
were released, and flying to their home found all 
their children but one; and after the most inde- 
fatigable search, they could obtain no information 
ing him. It was supposed that he must 
have perished in some of the conflicts which were 
then daily occurring in Paris; and he was accord- 
ingly given up and mourned over as dead. Three 
or four years afterwards, M. Godard, having 
business in Holland, went to Rotterdam, and was 
accosted in the streets by a boy in rage begging 
The child’s accent was evidently French, and 
attracted M. Godard’s notice. On asking from what 
country he came, he said France, and that his 
name was Romain. “And what besides?” asked 
the gentleman with great agitation. The boy 
replied, “Romain Godard.” 

It was the missing child! The father found 
that the child, expecting to be put to death at 
Paris, had contrived to join a party going to 
Holland, where he had long subsisted upon 
charity. He was soon returned to the bosom of 
his family, and received as one from the dead by 
his afflicted mother. 

On Captain Brenton’s continuing his inquiries 
respecting the youth, he was told that he had 
been afterwards sent out to St. Domingo on busi- 
ness; and on that island being evacuated by 
General Rochambeau, in 1803, Romain had em- 
barked in a merchant vessel for France; but he 
was taken on the by an English cruiser, 
and was at that time actually on board the Sultan, 
a prison ship in Portsmouth harbour. Captain 
Brenton immediately wrote to his own govern- 
ment, stating all the circumstances of this most 
affecting case, and suggested that as M. Godard 
was very much respected at Verdun, the indul- 
gence of his son’s release might have a happy 
effect upon the welfare of the British prisoners 
then confined in that place. The government 
immediately ordered him liberated; and in a few 
weeks he arrived once more in the paternal 
dwelling. 

The story shows how wonderfully, and yet how 
mysteriously, the purposes of Providence are 
accomplished; but it also shows how various are 
the opportunities of doing good, which are placed 
within the reach of those who are diligent in 
seeking for,them. The young Godard was de- 
livered from a very miserable and protracted 
captivity, and his family were made happy by his 
restoration. A kindly feeling was generated to- 
wards the English prisoners by the interference 
which led to his release; the bitter feelings which 
war has a tendency to produce in hostile nations 
were mitigated, and an interchange of kindness 
must have reminded the parties concerned, that 


u 


‘ 
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the real happiness of man is the making of others 
happy.— Youth's Magazine. 





A TRUE STORY OF YANKEE ENTERPRISE. 


Literally one of the coolest operations that we 
ever knew, says the Providence Journal, in the 
annals of trade, recently came to our notice from 
a source worthy of entire credit. New England 
is said to have but two native products, granite 
and ice. We have an ice story to tell that is 
worth hearing. A gentleman long identified with 
the ice trade, having entered into it as early as 
1805, after some twenty-five years of successful 
enterprise, thought to cient his sphere of know- 
ledge and action by entering into other mercantile 
He soon became entangled by his 
relation to some unfortunate mercantile houses, 
and found himself a debtor to the amount of 
$210,000. This must have given him more of a 
chill than his ice-houses ever did. But he knew 
that faint heart never won either fair lady or 
noble prize. He told his creditors that if the 
would give him time and not hamper him at all 
he well pay the whole, principal and interest. 
For thirteen years he labored for it, and last year 
made the closing payment on $210,000 principal, 
and about $70,000 interest. 

He did it in his old business, as the ice king 
of the globe. He sold his cargoes in the great 
southern ports of the two hemispheres, at low 
prices, kept rigid faith, bought largely the needed 
storehouses in the various centres of the trade, 
secured the lands around his ponds, made friends 
a and now comes out with an inde- 
pendent fortune, and free of debt. Such was his 
generous policy that the English residents of 
Calcutta presented him with a fire-proof stone 
store-house, as a token of respect and to retain 
him in that market. He takes a very cheerful 
view of his past misfortunes, and thinks himself, 
on the whole, better off for embarking in the dis- 
astrous business which caused his embarrassments, 
and yet enlarged his faculties for his old traffic 
more than enough to make up the loss. 

Honour to the man who labours to pay his 
debts, instead of creeping out of his responsibili- 
ties through any small hole in the crevices of the 
law, and allowing his creditors to suffer while he 
pampers himself over his ill-gotten gains. The 
above incidents show the power of a cheerful 
purpose, and the worth of veracity on the one 
hand and confidence on the other. But we will 
not spoil a good story by a long moral. 





ARCTIC DISCOVERIES. 


An interesting discovery has been made re- 
cently in the Arctic Ocean, by the captain of a 
Sag Harbor whaler named Boyce. For a long 
time Capt. B. had believed that a new and more 

rofitable whaling ground existed to the North of 
Behring’s Straits, an opinion he formed from read- 
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ing the voyages of Captain Cook, Clarke, Beachy 
and others. The principal reason which induced 
him to put away for that ocean was a remark 
which he recollected to have read in Beachy’s 
Voyages, viz :—“ Off here we saw a great many 
whales, more than I remember ever to have seen 
even in Baffin’s Bay.” 

From this new whaling ground, Capt. Boyce 
has lately returned, having made important: dis- 
coveries North of Behring’s Straits. During his 
cruise in July and August, he saw no ice, and 
the weather was ordinarily so pleasant that his 
men could work in light clothing, and it was so 
light through the night that whaling might have 
been carried on through the entire 24 hours. 
Capt. B. found the whales numerous, and of a| Bernard Barton, extensively known in the Society 
different species from any he had before seen, and | of Friends, and in the literary world, by his writ. 
ane er ea rw See ings, died suddenly, at Woodbridge, Suffolk, on the 

en t ee . _ fates he 9th ult., aged about 66. He had been for some time 

by a = , oo ? — ae am ~ ~é indisposed with what was considered to be a disease 

Sasi Hook an Cas CS © OMmer-—~ | of the heart, but was not more unwell than usual, 

a until the evening on which he expired, when an 

attack of less than an hour’s continuance, closed his 
earthly course. 











microscopic observation; yet to the truly pious mind 
the contemplation of the evidence of beneficen; 
design which may be traced by the hand of science 
in the visible creation, is both pleasing and instryec. 
tive. While such contemplations furnish rationa) 
ground of confidence and hope, they also suggest a 
strong conviction of our dependent state. A suspen. 
sion of any, even the smallest, laws of nature, would 
probably be destructive to the comfort, if not to the 
existence of animated beings; and the Power tha; 
established those laws, could as easily suspend oy 
annul them. 












































We find by the British Friend of last month, that 








PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 31, 1849. Marriep,—At Friends’ meeting house, South 


China, on Fifth-day, the 28th of Twelfth month 
last, JeremMIAH R., son of Josiah Jones, to Mary 
Cook, daughter of Abel Jones, all of China, Maine. 





The Editor acknowledges his obligations to a 
New York correspondent, for an interesting com- 
munication, in compliance with a request contained 
in our 25th number, respecting the early settlements 
of Friends in the North-Western parts of New 
York, and in Canada. As our correspondent inti- 
mates an intention to furnish some additional infor- 
mation, on kindred subjects, and on points equally 
interesting, it is thought best to retain the com- 
munication already received, on file, until that 
whichis expected comes to hand, when the whole 
may be published consecutively, or concentrated 
into a single article, as may then appear most 
eligible. 





Diep,—In New York, on the 9th of last month, 
PuHEBE PaLMeR, aged 81 years. 

She was an approved minister in our religious 
Society, who, in simplicity and godly sincerity, en- 
deavoured to adorn the doctrine of God her 
Saviour: and when her change came, like a shock 
of corn fully ripe, was gathered, we reverently be- 
lieve, into the heavenly garner. 


——, On Seventh-day, the 17th inst., at the resi- 
dence of her father, in New York, after an illness 
of two years, Saran Woop, youngest daughter of 


John and Sarah M. Wood, aged 16 years and 6 
months. 


——,, In Greenfield, Saratoga county, New York, 
on the 21st of last month, in the 89th year of hisage, 
Joun WiBeERT, a member of Greenfield Monthly 
Meeting, in which he had, during many years, ac- 
ceptably filled the station of Elder. He bore a 
protracted confinement with patience and resigna- 
tion, waiting the Lord’s time to be called, as his 
friends and relations humbly trust, to the rest pre- 
pared forthe righteous. Elizabeth, wife of the above 
mentioned Friend, departed on the 23d of Ninth 
month, 1846, in the 85th year of her age. She was 
likewise inf,the station of Elder, and was removed 
after a short illness, in the hope and assurance that 
a mansion of everlasting rest would be her portion. 


——, In Waldoborough, Maine, on Fourth-day 





In the former volume, and some preceding num- 
bers of the current one, we have inserted two in- 
structive articles from Chambers’ Journal, “ The 
Chemistry of Summer,” and ‘“ The Chemistry of 
Antumn.” A third, “ The Chemistry of Winter,”’ 
is commenced in this week’s paper. It is interest- 
ing and instructive to observe, how the variqus pro- 
cesses of nature, when examined by a philosophic 
eye, exhibit, in every part, the evidence of benefi- 
cence and wisdom. One of our English poets, 
when contemplating the starry heavens, declared 
that, ‘“‘ An undevout astronomer is mad.”” Though ae the = = ne oo “i ae 
genuine piety has, unquestionably, a deeper spring, | LOW» Widow of Nathan Winslow, late of Westbrook’, 
than See of ~ eae Piece whether of Vasealboongs Moshe” errs eee 
we regard the countiess orbs which traverse, in per- . : 
fect harmony, the immeasurable fields of space, or <6 ee ee i eee 


dence, near Westminster, Guilford county, North 
the beauty and perfection observable in objects of Carolina, Purse, widow of the late Joseph Stanley , 
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in the 80th yearof her age, a member of Deep River 


Monthly Meeting. 


the 14thof Ist mo.,at his residence, West 
wee 74, a Lew 

jliness of about a month, during which his 
— ndisturbed peace, this dear 
Friend was permitted to exchange time for eternity. 
From the first he was impressed with the feeling 
that he should not recover ; and to a friend who 


Hill, Wandsworth, Joun Bex., aged 


mind was preserved in u 


yisited him soon after he took to his bed, he cheer- 


fully remarked that he was “gently going home.” 
titude to his 
heavenly Father, and the feeling of humble reliance 
on redeeming love and mercy continued to the end. 


His heart seemed to overflow with 





THOUGHTS ON BOOKS AND READING. 
(Concluded from page 431.) 


It is not intended to be implied by the pre- 
confined 
But if, as 
must be admitted, the tares and the wheat are too 
nerally found together, how important does it 
me that the senses should be in contant, and 


ceding remarks, that our reading can 
to books that are absolutely perfect. 


lively exercise, rightly to discern them. And yet, 
compared with the multitude of readers, how rare 
are the instances in which this & fully the case. 
How many are there, naturally bright and intelli- 
gent, who, it is to be feared, if they examined 
themselves strictly, would find that vanity has far 
too large a place in their motives for reading ; 
who read, in short, not so much for use as for dis- 
lay. And are there not others, endowed with 
iterary and refined tastes, who give themselves 


up without restraint to the varicd fascinations of 


taste or imagination, and by habitual indulgence 
in mental stimulants, gradually lose their relish 
for that which is really wholesome? Others 
again, and some of them with good intentions, 
allow their moments of leisure to be wasted in a 
kind of “busy idleness;” they look over a great 
variety of books, but for want of settled diligence, 
their unsteady wanderings, in prose or poetry, are 
attended with no satisfactory result. While there 
isa yet larger class of listless triflers, who give 
way to lounging and indolent habits of mind, 
wholly unworthy of inte’ligent and responsible 
beings. If they take up a book, after the labours 
of the day, it is too often a feeble attempt to 
think, as it were, by proxy; and even this 
seems, not unfrequently, too great an exertion, 
and the future can alone fully disclose how man 
are the precious hours, now never to be recall , 
which have been thoughtlessly trifled away in 
idle wandering over a newspaper, a review, or 
other publication of the day, with scarcely an ob- 
ject besides that of whiling away the time. 

For these and many other kindred evils, there 


: a remedy more efficacious than a sound and 
pars Ra rightly directed, and steadily 


ed. This is the magnet that can dis- 
- and gather to itself, even from the dust, all 
© scattered particles within the range of its at- 
yr. that are to be found there. With this, 

our reading will be improved to the greatest 
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advantage: whilst without it the perusal of the 
best books will be desultory and comparatively 
unimproving; the best materials may be collected, 
but they will be in rude heaps that incumber, 
rather than adorn the ground. And how great 
is the danger where there is no fixed aim, that 
life may be frittered away in empty and profitless, 
because purposeless occupation. Time passes on ; 
the mind still idly roaming over the vast fields of 
fact or imagination without restraint and without 
an object, until the end comes, in which the soul, 
on looking back, “can find no purpose that now 
she can abide by;” nothing laid up in store, 
talents unimproved, opportunities irretrievably 
lost :—and then how bitter the reflection, that it 
might have been otherwise. 

And it is from a deeply felt desire that it may 
be otherwise with the readers of these passages, 
that they, and especially the younger portion of 
them, are now earnestly called upon to seek after 
and cherish an honest, and healthy, and steadily 
decided purpose in all their pursuits. Where this 
is maintained the faculties become invigorated ; 
the mind rouses itself for the attainment of its 
object; in reading, the most suitable books re- 
lating to the particular subject are sought out and 
carefully perused ; and as others are occasionally 
consulted, whatever in them is found to bear upon 
the chosen pursuit, attaches itself upon the mind. 
And if some of them, as may at times be the 
case, are of a mixed character, he who most dili- 
gently maintains a sound and healthy purpose, 
will be the best prepared watchfully to exercise a 
right discrimination, by which the unwholesome 
will be rejected, without injury to the mind. 

With such a purpose, it cannot easily be ex- 
pressed how abundant a store of true entertain- 
ment and delight will be found under the com- 
prehensive head of improving and profitable read- 
ing. Let the reader who doubts, fairly give it a 
trial. Let him recollect the preciousness of time, 
the necessity for improving it, and his own deep 
responsibilities. Whatever others may do, he, at 
least, cannot afford to indulge in vague and indo- 
lent ramblings from page to page of vacant com- 
mon-place, or even brilliant trifling. Feeling that 
he was born for worthier objects, he will rather 
seek to apply himself, in moments of leisure, to 
some one department of useful learning. He may 
perhaps have a relish for Astronomy, Natural 
History, or other kindred subjects. The study of 
these will not be denied him, only let him pursue 
with diligence whatever he undertakes, not failing 
earnestly to desire that in surveying the works of 
the Great Creator, his heart may be more and 
more filled with His love. Do his tastes or his 
circumstances lead him to prefer the pursuit of 
some practical useful art er science? Let him 
make himself master of it, not shrinking from 
the difficulties he will find in his way, but rather 
doing his best to surmount them; and thence 
proceeding gradually onwards to other branches, 
as his leisure and opportunities admit. If these 
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pursuits are not to his taste, there are others which 
may be followed, not less interesting or important. 
In the aprment of history, for instance, it 
would not be easy to enumerate the many vol- 
umes that may be not unsuitably read or con- 
sulted; of the history both ancient and modern, 
of our own and of other countries; embracing 
books on Chronology, the study of Geography in 
connection with History, some of the best ac- 
counts of important voyages and travels, and, if 
leisure permit, an inquiry into the origin and pro- 
gress of the laws and institutions of his native 
country. Biography is another department of 
reading, from which, with suitable care, a judi- 
cious selection may be easily made of many books 
full of deep interest, and calculated to be emi- 
nently serviceable, as affording examples and en- 
couragements in honest diligence, noble-minded 
exertion, or patient suffering. Besides the books 
associated with his more regular pursuits, the oc- 
casional perusal of the works of some of our best 
prose writers, and of such poets as Milton and 
Cowper, may be suitably intermingled with severer 
study ; and he will relish them the more as his 
mind becomes braced by habits of connected and 
usefully directed reading ; as he enjoys them, not 
to the neglect of duty, Sut by way of relaxation 
from it. He may perhaps be ready to think that 
enough has been already chalked out, but inter- 
esting and important as are many of the subjects 
above adverted to, there are yet others, more or 
less connected with still higher considerations, 
that invite his attention. He who takes a just 
view of his position, while not mistaking know- 
ledge for experience, will assuredly not overlook, 
as things of little moment, the dealings of our 
Heavenly Father, whether with himself indi- 
vidually, or with the whole family of man. And 
how wide and rich is the field that is here opened 
to his view. A knowledge of the history of the 
Jewish church and people, a sound and discrimi- 
nating acquaintance with the history of Christi- 
anity, more especially during the first three or four 
centuries, and the period subsequent to the dawn 
of the Reformation, in the age of our own Wick- 
liffe; embracing, as opportunity admits, the more 
valuable of the contemporary writings and of the 
lives or journals of the devoted servants of Christ, 
im various ages ;—this is but a part of that which 
must present itself to the enlightened mind. 
Whatever else is omitted, one book must not be 
neglected ; and oh! that each reader may be duly 
concerned to seek after and abide in that state of 
mind in which his delight will be in the care- 
ful and diligent reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, with frequent meditation, in humility and 
prayer. 

n calmly considering the above review, the 
reader will not forget that it is but an outline of 
much that may, and of some things that ought, 
legitimately to occupy an intelligent and rightly 
concerned mind. And yet, brief and imperfect 
as it is, where, it may be scriously asked, with 
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such an omy of important and inviting subjects, 
is the ground for complaining of any lack of real 
pleasure, delight, or profit, within the comprehen. 
sive range of useful reading? They who think 
themselves stinted cannot surely have sufficiently 
explored the extent of the treasures laid open to 
them. Is there not here enough for all; not 
only that which as it is of universal import, all 
are called richly to enjoy, but also an abun- 
dant variety sufficient to satisfy every healthy 
taste. 

But to all readers, especially those who are 
young, it may be emphatically said, take heed that 
the variety of pursuits become not a snare. Re- 
collecting your own limited powers, and that the 
human mind cannot compass every thing, be 
careful not to grasp at too many subjects, but 
rather confine yourselves to those within reach, 
which more immediately concern you, and of 
which you are capable. If your, tastes are not 
decided, prefer subjects which are important and 
useful to those which are less so. Study not from 
motives of vanity or from the love of display. Be 
earnest diligently to seek for Heavenly wisdom, 
not only to chogge your pursuits aright, but to fol- 
low them out, when chosen, steadily and usefully 
with true singleness of heart. Ever bear in mind 
the apostolic injunction, to “ avoid foolish and un- 
learned questions,” which are indeed “ unprofit- 
able and vain.” If we duly consider the un- 
certainty and shortness of life, we shall think it 
needful to put a check upon many curious but 
useless inquiries, that may be often suggested to 
our minds, and be even content to remain ignorant 
of many things, because we have neither time nor 
opportunity here upon earth adequately to search 
them out. And if our first and greatest concern 
be, as it ought to be, “ to give diligence to make 
our calling and election sure,” we shall not be 
idle. Our talents will find abundant occupation 
in the plain path of practical holiness, and in the 
comprehensive duties of “pure and undefiled re- 
ligion.” And in this work of faith and labour 
of love, we may often be cheered with the recol- 
lection that the period of our intelligent existence 
is not limited by the bounds of time ; that on the 
contrary, this present life is but, as it were, the 
childhood of the soul, (1. Cor. xiii. 11, 12,) and 
that in the eternity which awaits the faithful be- 
liever, all his desires for improvement, so far as 
they accord with Divine wisdom, will be abun- 
dantly satisfied, infinitely beyond his present con- 
ceptions. An eternity of love, light, and wisdom, 
shall fill his cup to overflowing. Freed from the 
contagion of sin and the weakness of mortality, 
with an understanding renovated and enlarged, 


and capacities fitted for his new enjoyments, he 
will be prepared for all the glorious discoveries 
that may be then unfolded of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God, and the mysteries of His 
kingdom, which in this world it is not possible 
he should ever apprehend or even conceive. 
“Then shall he know even as he is known.” 
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From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 
CHEMISTRY OF WINTER. 


Science, though unimaginative herself, so far 
eek ve auld and sustains the flights 
of imagination, and is thus to a certain extent the 
handmaid of t 

Water is subject to a remarkable anomaly. 
There is a point in its temperature—about forty 
degrees in our common thermometer—at which it 
is most dense or compact, and from which it ex- 
pands in heating till it becomes steam, and ex- 
pands in cooling till it becomes ice, which takes 
place at thirty two degrees. This is a beautiful 
provision of nature. By being less dense than 
water, ice floats on the top, and, by forming a hard 
crust, prevents the mass of less cold liquid be- 
neath ion being greatly affected by the intensely- 
cold atmosphere. Thus the lower stratum of 
water in lakes and rivers continues to maintain a 
temperature from six to eight degrees above the 
freezing-point ; and in this comparatively warm 
stratum fishes dwell as usual, till the return of 
spring brings them to the surface, to look out 
upon a new heaven and a new earth. Runnin 
streams resist congelation longer than lakes, al 
the ocean in temperate climates longest of all, 
partly from its depth, and partly from the — 
tity of saline matter it contains. This latter 
circumstance may be illustrated by mixing com- 
mon salt and water so as to form brine, which will 
remain liquid at many degrees below the freezing 
point of fresh water. Salt water is so much 
denser than fresh water, that a person may swim 
more easily in the sea than in a river. 

When a bottle is ‘broken by the frost,’ this 
is occasioned by the expansion of the water during 
congelation; but iron water pipes are burst in the 
same way, and an experiment is tried with a bot- 
tle of wrought iron, which is found to be no more 
capable than glass of resisting the occult power 
of the wliaelieg process. In Canada, bomb- 
shells of cast-iron, thirteen inches in diameter, 
and two inches thick, filled with water, and firmly 
plugged with iron bolts, have been split asufider 
when exposed to the cold of winter. But this 
formidable force is used by nature for the most 
beneficent purpose. The water imbibed by the 
soil by capillary attraction, separates the particles 
during its expansion ; and these, when the thaw 
of spring takes place, crumble down into a~ soil 
fit for the reception of seed. 

In the same way is explained the rounded or 
Wweather-worn aspect of many rocks ; for instance, 
limestone and sandstone, and the ruinous heaps 
that lie at the base of slate rocks, the strata of 
which, separated by this agency, glide down the 
sides of the mass. When the winter is very se- 
vere, the sap of trees is frozen, and the same ef- 
fect takes place—the tree being rent asunder with 
a loud explosion. Acquainted practically with 
this law, the mason never uses mortar or cement 
during frost ; and when frost is likely to come on 
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after his work is done, he always covers it care- 
fully with straw, the ceananioding power of 
which prevents the mortar from freezing. For the 
same reason, the service-pipe which runs across a 
kitchen area is usually covered with bands of hay 
or straw during frost. The part of the pipe under 
ground runs little risk of freezing, except in very se- 
vere weather; but when it comes into the open 
air, the metal, owing to its good conducting 
power, is in danger of combie To preserve ice, 
substances of bad conducting power are of course 
chosen. A small quantity, for instance, may be 
kept for a considerable time by being wrapped in 
folds of flannel, or placed in a wooden box, en- 
closed within another wooden box, in such a way 
so as to leave stagnant air between them—air 
being, as well as wood, a bad conductor. 

When fish-ponds, or other small collections of 
water, are completely frozen over, it must not be 
supposed that the fish live very comfortably at 
the bottom in their forty degrees temperature. 
They can stand the cold very well, perhaps as 
well as the warmth of summer; but, like human 
beings shut up in a close room, they are poisoned 
by their own breath. The wintry sun is too feeble, 
after its passage through the ice, to exercise much 
influence on the aquatic plants, which would 
otherwise decompose the carbonic acid ; and this 
accumulating, would prove fatal to the fish, if we 
did not break holes at the surface to admit the 
air, and let out the mephitic vapour. On this 
friendly service being rendered, the fish are seen 
rushing up to the aperture, as dancers in a crowded 
room, when the exhalations become stifling, fly to 
the open window to gasp. They often rush to their 
own destruction; for the fishermen know what 
they are about. 

Nature is as beneficent as man on such occa- 
sions, and less selfish. Although the ice on a 
large pond or lake prevents the admission of heat 
from the top, and would therefore become of a 
uniform thickness, there are agencies at work be- 
low to counteract the danger. The springs by 
which the lake is fed, coming from the com- 
paratively warm earth, throw up a column of 
water, which gradually thaws the ice on the sur- 
face, or renders it thin enough for the fainting 
fishes themselves to throw open their sash. When 
the cold is too intense for this process—when the 
very springs are frozen, and the covering of ice 
rests like a sheet of solid iron on the lake—what 
becomes of its inhabitants? The earth, unable 
to emit, exercises its power in attracting water 
into its bosom, and thus a vacuum is formed be- 
neath the ice, which, unable longer to sustain the 
weight of the superincumbent atmosphere, gives 
way, and admits air, and light, and life, into the 
waters beneath. Were it not for their danger of 
suffocation, the fishes in keen frosts would be 
better off as regards temperature, than land ani- 
mals ; and indeed, persons who have accidentally 
fallen through the ice usually remark that the 
water felt much warmer than the air. 
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When the air is at zero, a warm vapour rises 
through a hole broken ‘in the ice, and condenses 
into crytals so minute, that they have the appear- 
ance of smoke. In like manner the vapour from 
our lungs becomes visible on a frosty day; and 
in cold climates, such as that of Lapland, when a 
blast of air is suddenly admitted into a room, the 
breath of the inmates turns into snow. Another 
beautiful and less obvious effect of condensation 
is seen in the footprints of men and animals in a 
field. These are covered in some cases with a thin 
sheet of ice, and in others with a delicate network 
of frost; but in neither-is there found a single 
drop of water in the cavity below—the hard sur- 
face crumbling into powder beneath our feet. The 
explanation of chemistry is, that the water which 
originally filled the footprints was wholly or par- 
tially frozen on the surface, and the remainder 
sucked by capillary attraction into the earth. 

Snow is supposed to be formed by the gradual 
congelation of the thin watery vapour in the upper 
regions of the air. As this becomes solidified, it 
descends to the earth by the natural law of gravi- 
tation ; and if immediately examined with a high 
magnifier, exhibits crystals with figures as regular 
and beautiful as those of a kaleidescope. Snow 
as well as ice is a bad conductor of cold; and as 
a covering of the latter preserves the water be- 
neath at a temperature in which fish can live, so 
the snowy mantle with which winter wraps the 
fields protects the seeds and roots of the earth 
from the killing frost. Snow is actually ‘ given 
like wool,’ as the Scripture says; and not only 
as regards whiteness, but warmth ; for the fleecy 
coverings respectively serve the same purpose both 
for plants, and men, and animals. Under the 
surface, the temperature of snow is little colder 
than thirty two degrees, while above it is not un- 
frequently twenty or fifteen degrees; and thus 
wheat will continue growing beneath at a time 
when every blade would be killed that was exposed 
to the air. This accounts for the phenomena of 
spring in northern countries, where the plants are 
no sooner released from their covering of snow, 
than they burst suddenly into strength and beauty ; 
and this although the temperature of the region 
during winter was many degrees below zero. 

Hail is supposed to be formed from the sudden 
congelation of rain drops ; but, unlike snow, it is 
found in all the other seasons as well as winter, 
and we have already had occasion to describe it. 

Connected by contrast with the subject of con- 
= is the process so familiar in winter of 

iling water, and between the two there are some 
curious analogies. Cold freezes the surface of a 
pond, and water being a bad conductor of cold, 
the ice thus formed keeps the rest of the water 
comparatively warm. For the same reason heat 
will cause the surface of water to boil, while the 
rest of the liquid remains perfectly cold. This is 
why we place the fire under rather than over the 
kettle. If we placed it over, the portions consti- 
tuting the surface would boil, and the boiling 


film being lighter than the portions below, would 
float upon them. When, on the other hand, we 
place the fire under, the water it first reaches js 
expanded by the heat, or, in other words, becomes 
lighter, and rises in the vessel, while the heavier 
portions, obeying the same law, sink and take its 
place. These, again, are operated upon in turn by 
the heat, and so on, till the whole mass receives 
the desired temperature. When this reaches the 
point when water can no longer remain liquid, 
vapour rises and flies off—or, in other words, the 
kettle boils. The boiling point of water is not fixed 
and definite like the freezing point. It is two 
hundred and twelve degrees at the level of the 
sea, but in consequence of the diminished pressure 
of the atmosphere, becomes lower as we ascend, 
till on a summit fifteen thousand seven hundred 
and eighty one feet high it is one hundred and 
eighty degrees. At the bottom of a mine sixteen 
hundred and fifty feet below the level of the sea, 
water will boil at two hundred and sixteen degrees. 

‘Fire,’ said Professor Griffiths, ‘was anciently 
regarded as a peculiar, distinct principle or element, 
having a specific or inherent power of destruction ; 
and in this sense it repeatedly occurs in many of 
the most sublime and forcible passages of Holy 
Writ. But science has been permitted to discover 
that fire, so far from being an element, is the in- 
variable result of intense chemical attraction, be- 
tween two or more substances. 

‘ During ordinary combustion, the elements of 

the combustible or inflammable substance exert 
affinity for the oxygen of the air, and produce 
compounds which, in the generality of cases, are 
gaseous or vaporous, and therefore elude observa- 
tion ; but they admit of detection by the chemist, 
and from them he can educe or draw forth ele- 
ments, the sum-total of which exactly _— the 
original weight of the combustible substance: 
therefore when a substance is burned, or appa- 
rently destroyed by fire, its physical form alone 
is changed ; but its elements are perfectly un- 
changed, or in other words, the elements of the 
combustible have been induced by elevation of 
| temferature, to relinquish their original affinities, 
and to assume new but definite arrangements. 
These, in all c1dinary cases, are carbonic acid and 
| watery vapour. 

‘Such compounds are ordained to travel through- 
out the creation ; and under the recondite powers 
of vitality, are decomposed, and their elements 
secreted into the form of woody fibre, and other 
organic matters, and thus again presented as fuel, 
which again produces the same compounds ; and 
so on, perpetually travelling and illustrating 
every change of their affinities the indestructibility 
of matter, and the wisdom and power of the 
Creator.’ : 

(To be continued.) 





Things right in themselves, are more likely to 
be hindered than advanced, by an injudicious zeal 
in promoting them.—DILLwyn. 
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SLAVERY AND THE SLAVETRADE. 


It appears by the London Friend of last month, 
that the following minute has been circulated 


of spirit to the God and Father of all, who formed 
of one blood all the families of the earth. As 
we maintain this individual religious exercise in 
the fear of the Lord, we shall be in that condition 


































throughout the Monthly Meetings. of mind in which we can discern our right course 
: . of procedure, and in which we believe that our 
Minute of rl ty Pin on ihe efforts on behalf of these, our deeply injured 


brethren and sisters, will be most availing amongst 
men, and most likely to be owned by the Divine 
blessing.” — Rosert Forster, Clerk. 


“The last Yearly Meeting referred, by minute, 
to the very serious attention of this meeting, the 
continued horrors and cruelties of the slavetrade 
and the iniquitous system of slavery, with a view 
to its acting therein as may be thought best, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case. This 
important subject has from one time to another, 
obtained the very close consideration of this 
meeting. 

“ We feel that the long-continued existence of 
these crimes should not in any wise weaken our 
sense of their enormity, but on the contrary, that 
the additional evidence of their true character 
ought to bring us increasingly to see their sin- 
fulness. 

“Tt is a very distressing reflection at this day, 
that since the commencement of the active exer- 
tions of the members of our Society, and of the 
inhabitants of this island, millions of innocent, 
unoffending human beings, children of the same 
merciful Parent with ourselves, have been sub- 


A minute not widely different in its character, 
was issued from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in 
1839, and circulated among the members, a suffi- 
cient number being ordered to supply every family. 


“This meeting has been renewedly introduced 
into feelings of tender sympathy with our breth- 
ren, the descendants of the African race, in the 
numerous and complicated wrongs which are in- 
flicted upon them, in many parts of our favoured, 
but guilty land. 

“ And whilst we wish affectionately to caution 
our members against the excitement of an un- 
sanctified and intemperate zeal, or joining in asso- 
ciations founded, or conducted upon principles 
which may hazard the faithful maintenance of our 
religious testimonies, we earnestly entreat them 
to cherish and dwell under those feelings of Chris- 
tian love and compassion, towards this afflicted 
class of our fellow men, which will lead them to 
regard with a just abhorrence, the crimes that the 
iniguitous system of slavery has introduced, and 
to bear an unwavering and consistent testimony 
against its obvious and multiplied violations of the 
dearest rights of humanity. 

“Our worthy predecessors, actuated by a sense 
of religious duty, laboured in this righteous 
cause, with a steady eye to the leadings of the Holy 
Spirit, and made many sacrifices of worldly inter- 
with cruelties aggravated by the very efforts used | est for its support. It is our fervent desire that 
to prevent it; and we know also, that this trade | we of the present day, may faithfully maintain the 
cannot be pursued without the continuance of | testimony on its original foundation; and under 
those scenes of plunder and barbarity on the | a solemn sense of the awful load of guilt which is 
African soil, and those horrors of the middle pas- | impending over our beloved country, and of our 
sage, with which we have, alas! been long made | share in the responsibility, may seriously and im- 
familiar. We know that, in violation of the law oe examine what is required at our hande. 
of Christ, millions of Africans, or of ‘their de-| If our hearts are softened and expanded by the 
scendants, are now held in slavery in the United | love of God, we shall be prepared to view these 
States of America, in the Brazils, in Cuba, and | oppressed people as children of the same Almighty 
elsewhere, who are entitled by that law, equally | Father, equally with ourselves the objects of 
with ourselves, to immediate, unconditional free- | his divine regard, and of that salvation which 
dom. comes by Jesus Christ, and thus be enabled to 

“We feel that it is not enough for us to know | enter into a lively feeling of the miseries and 
these things, and even to admit the force of them. | hardships they endure ; to put our souls in their 
The aaeaie should be brought home to us indi- | souls’ stead, and in singleness of heart to follow 
vidually, whether we are doing our proper part | every clear opening of duty in. their behalf, what- 
towards their removal. ever sacrifice it may cost us, either of worldly 

“We desire tocommend the whole subject to the | treasure or popularity. 
very serious attention and warm sympathy of| “The close connexion, and intimate inter- 
Friends generally, believing that in this cause of | course which are maintained between the different 
righteousness and benevolence, we are called to | sections of our common country, through the di- 
steadiness, perseverance, and continual breathing ! versified and widely spread channels of commerce 


of the slavetrade and slavery. And we feel that 
the termination of British colonial bondage should 
not by any of us be considered as the period 
when our sympathies fer the sufferings of the op- 
pressed, or our sense of the injustice of the oppres- 
sor, and pity for him in his unrighteous doings, 
should cease. 

“We know that at this very period the slave- 
trade is carried on from the shores of Africa to 
the Western World with unabated eagerness, and 
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and business, may, unless we are very watchful, 
blunt our sensibilities to the cruelties of slavery, 
and diminish our abhorrence of its injustice. We 
wish tenderly to incite our dear friends to an in- 
dividual inquiry, with a single eye to the point- 
ings of truth, how far they are clear in these re- 
spects; and should such an examination awaken 
serious apprehensions as to any part of their traffic, 
that they may be willing to forego every prospect 
of gain, arising from the prosecution of business, 
which is incompatible with the purity of our re- 
ligious profession. : 

“We also desire that the attention of Friencs 
may be particularly directed towards those people 
of colour who reside among us, and are nominally 
free. This class of our fellow men are the ob- 
jects of a cruel prejudice, which there is reason to 
fear is rather increasing among us, and they are 
subjected to numerous disabilities which are very 
unfavourable to their moral and religious im- 
provement. May Friends in their respective 
neighbourhoods be excited to renewed efforts for 
ameliorating their condition, and endeavour to 
promote the education of their children, and ex- 
tend to them such advice and assistance as their 
situation requires, and our superior advantages 
enable us to afford.” 

Extracted from the Minutes, 
Wii11amM Evans, Clerk. 





We learn from a notice in the London Friend 
of the present month, that, in pursuance of the 
concern expressed in the preceding minuté of 
the London Meeting for Sufferings, a conference 
was held on the 23d ult., by the members of that 
body residing in various parts of England, of 
which the following account is given: 


“After a solemn interval of retirement of spirit 
before the Lord, supplication was offered, first on 
behalf of the unhappy victims of slavery, and also 
for such as were then assembled, that heavenly 
wisdom and the divine blessing might be granted 
them, both individually and collectively. The 
circular, which has been generally distributed, 
and which appeared in our last, was read; after 
which a Friend, whose mind has long been exer- 
cised with the wrongs and sufferings of the negro 
race, proposed that memorials should be prepared 
in the name of the Society, to such European and 
other nations as are still guilty of encouraging 
the slave-trade and slavery. It was afterwards 
proposed that a petition on the subject should be 

resented to our Queen, or her government. 
ese views received the cordial approbation of 


the meeting; and it was urged that the addresses 
to the governments of Spain, Portugal, and Hol- 
land, should be couched in a Christian, earnest, 
feeling manner, intreating them to put a speedy 
end to those outrages on humanity which so 
grievously afflict the Africans and their descend- 
ants, demoralize and debase their oppressors, and 
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obstruct the spread of the Christian religion 
throughout the world; and that the memorial t 
our Queen should appeal to her in the language 
of affectionate entreaty, to employ all her jp. 
fluence with other nations towards inducing them 
to accomplish, at the earliest possible period, the 
great object so long pursued by this country, the 
final and universal extinction of slavery and the 
slave-trade. 

Amongst the subjects referred to were the 
colonization of the coast of Africa, and the re. 
vs a fulfilment of the treaties for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. There was entire harmony in the 
meeting. A solemn sense prevailed of responsi- 
bility and religious duty resting upon our privi- 


leged Christian country, and in an especial man- 


ner upon the members of our religious Society; 
and the meeting was closed by a devout acknovw. 
ledgment of divine favour experienced in the 
satisfactory character of its deliberations, which, 
we may believe, met with a full response in the 
hearts of those who were assembled. 

It was also proposed to draw up a brief sta- 
tistical statement of facts relating to slavery and 
the slave-trade, to accompany the memorials, in 
consequence of the ignorance believed to prevail 
as to the real extent of these evils, in some of the 
nations concérned in their continuance. 

A numerous committee was appointed to pre- 
pare the respective addresses, for the adoption of 
a future Meeting for Sufferings. It is intended 
to defer their presentation until after the Yearly 
Meeting, with the exception probably of the me- 
morial to our own Government.”’ 





Correspondence of the N. Y. True Sun. 
INDIANS IN CONGRESS. 


Washington, Feb. 17th, 1849. 


Before the House met yesterday, there occurred 
in the hall a rich piece of lobbying on the part of 
persons who, of all others, are the last from whom 
one would expect any such trick. There is a band 
of some ten or a dozen Chippewas here, pressing 
ademand upon Con for a grant of money. 
They were on the Sear, of the hall a few mo 
ments before the House met, when the door-keeper 
conducted the old chief up to the presiding of- 
ficer’s seat, and placed him in the speaker’s chair. 
I¢ should be remarked, that he and his compan- 
ions were in full feather, paint and blanket. No 
sooner was the old chief seated, than one of the 
band addressed him in the Chippewa tongue, 
quite a speech, at which the interpreter laughed 
so heartily that the members crowding aroune, 
called at once for its interpretation. It proved to 
be thus wise : 

“ Mr. Speaker—You see before you a band of 
red children, who have travelled a great distanee 
to ask justice at the hands of the body over which 
you preside. They ask but justice, which the 
grand council of a great nation such a your 
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ld accord to allies and dependants 
am ue kept faith with you, and, besides, 
have generously given you lands which have con- 
tributed much to your national greatness. We 

ray you to take our case into consideration with 
as little delay as possible; and considering it, to 
speedily come to a favourable conclusion upon it. 

To this speech the old fellow in the speaker’s 
chair responded, rising, and speaking loudly, and 
with grace and animation :—“ My red children, I 
am happy to welcome you in this magnificent 
house, dedicated to the purpose of hearing the 
just demands of all who in any manner live under 
our government, as well as to righting all who 
have just demands on the public treasury. 1 know 
well that the Chippewas have been our fast friends 
—that none of our red children deserve more of 
our love, confidence, and liberality. I feel deeply 
for the condition of your nation, and acknowled 
the justice of your claim upon our great council, 
which will be very soon acted upon, and favour- 
ably.” 

The interpreter rendered this speech, too, into 
English, to the infinite amusement of the by- 
standers. The wit of this clever trick will doubt- 
less do more towards the attainment of their object 
than the services of half a dozen professional claim 
agents would have done. There were half a 
dozen members present among the crowd, who 
would have withstood almost every other manner 
of approach in favour of their claim. Indeed, the 
effect of this trick of the native American, was 
visible to day, in the readiness with which the 
House gave its unanimous consent to the proposi- 
tion of Bingham, to consider and refer the Senate’s 
joint resolution to grant their prayer. 





THE CONWAY TUBULAR BRIDGE. 
On Thursday week the second tube was floated 


on 
424 feet, the actual span over the Conway being 
400 feet; its greatest inside width is 14 feet 
throughout; its height 22} fect at each end, but 
rising to 25 feet in the middle, the additional three 
feet a given to lessen the deflexion of the 
basis. The total weight of each tube is 1,300 
tons, so that the superimposed weight, now that 
the two tubes are at rest over the Conway, is 
2,600 tons burthen from bank to bank. The 
fabric may be said to form a series of iron plates 
riveted together, like armor-work. It has taken 
twelve months to complete. Each tube has cost 
about £60,000.—Lond. Build., Oct. 1848. 
By recurring to the first and second numbers 
of our present volume, it will be seen that a par- 
ticalar account is there given of a tubular bridge 
over the Conway. The bridge above noticed, 
appears to be similar, in weight and dimensions, 
to that which we had previously described, and is 
probably placed by the side of the former, thus 
affording an open passage in each direction.—Ep. 


mtoons to the piers. Its entire length is| 1 
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Thames Tunnel.—The number of passengers 
who passed through the Tunnel in the week ending 


October 7th, was 15,947; amount of money, 
£66 8s. 11d.— Ibid. 





NATIONAL INSANE ASYLUM. 
Dorothea L. Dix, the distinguished philanthro- 
pist, has been urging Congress to set apart 
9,000,000 acres of the public lands, from the in- 


come of which to establish a National Insane 


Asylum. She exhibits, in the following table, the 
number of insane, and the proportion they bear 


to the whole population, in each State of the 
Union. 








Total insane, Proportion of 
White and insane to the 

Coloured. Population. Whole. 
Maine, 631 501,793 lto 795 
New Hampshire, 505 284 574 lto 563 
Massachusetts, 1,271 737,699 Ito 580 
Rhode Island, 216 108,830 lto 503 
Connecticut, 542 309,978 lto 572 
Vermont, 411 991,948 lto 701 
New York, 2,310 2,428,921 1 to 1038 
New Jersey, 442 373,306 lto 844 
Pennsylvania, 2,133 1,724,033 lto 803 
Delaware, 80 78,085 lto 976 
Maryland, 565 470,019 Ito 852 
Virginia, 1,433 «1,239,797 lto 866 
North Carolina, 801 753,419 lto 940 
South Carolina, 513 594,398 1 to 1158 
Georgia, 428 691,392 1 to 1615 
Alabama, 357 580,756 1 to 1655 
Mississippi, 198 375,651 1 to 1897 
Louisiana, 100 352,411 1 to 3524 
Tennessee, 851 829,210 lto 974 
Kentucky, 975 779,838 lto 799 
Ohio, 1,360 1,519,467 1 to 1117 
Indiana, 562 685,866 1 to 1220 
Illinois, 292 476,183 1 to 1630 
Missouri, 270 383,702 1 to 1420 
Arkansas, 66 97,574 1 to 1478 
Michigan, 65 212,267 1 to 2265 
Florida, 22 51,477 1 to 2476 
Wisconsin, 11 30,945 1 to 2813 
owa, 11 43,112 1 to 3919 
Dist. of Columbia, 21 43,712 1 to 2081 
Total, 17,457 17,069,453 lto 977 





OUR WONDROUS ATMOSPHERE. 


The atmosphere rises above us with its cathe- 
dral dome, arching towards heaven, of which it is 
the most familiar synonyme symbol. It floats 
around us like that grand object which the apostle 
John saw in his vision—“a sea of glass like unto 
crystal.” So massive is it that when it begins to 
stir it tosses great ships like playthings, and 
sweeps cities and forests, like snow flakes, to de- 
struction before it. And yet it is so mobile, that 
we have lived years in it before we can be per- 
suaded that it exists at all, and the great bulk of 
mankind never realize the truth that they are 
bathed in an ocean of air. Its weight is so enor- 
mous that iron shivers before it like glass; yet a 
soap bubble sails through it with impunity, and 
the tiniest insect waves it aside with its wing. It 
ministers lavishly to all the senses. We touch it 
not, but it us. Its warm south winds 
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bring back colour to the pe face of the invalid; | 
its cool west winds refresh the fevered brow, and 

make the blood mantle in our cheeks; even its 

north blasts brace into new vigour the hardened | 
children of our rugged climate. The eye is in- | 
debted to it for all the magnificence of sunrise, 

the full brightness of mid-day, the chastened 

radiance of the gloaming, and the clouds that 

cradle near the setting sun. But for it the rain- | 
bow would want its “triumphal arch,” and the | 
winds would not send their fleecy messengers on | 
errands round the heavens. The cold could not | 
shed its snow feathers on the earth, nor would | 
drops of dew gather on the flowers. The kindly | 
rain would never fall, nor hail storm nor fog 

diversify the face of the sky. Our naked globe 

would turn its tanned and unshadowed forehead 

to the sun, and one dreary, monotonous blaze of 

light and heat would burn up all things. Were 

there no atmosphere, the evening sun would in a 

moment set, and, without warning, plunge the 

earth in darkness. But the air keeps im her 

hand a sheaf of his rays, and lets them slip but 

slowly through her fingers; so that the shadows 

of evening are gathered by degrees, and the 

flowers have time to bow their heads, and each 

creature, space to find a place of rest, and to nestle 

to repose. In the morning, the garish sun would 

at one bound burst from the bosom of night, and 

blaze above the horizon; bat the air waits for his 

coming, and sends at first but one little ray to 

announce his approach, and then another, oe by 

and by a handful, and so gently draws aside the 

eurtain of night and slowly lets the light fall on 

the face of the sleeping earth, till her eyelids 

open, and, like man, she goes forth again to her 

labour till the evening.—Quarterly Review. 


For Friends’ Review. 
SPRING. 


*Tis now sweet spring-time, yet the woods and meads 
Are flowerless, and solitude is felt 
Of life just waking from its cold suspense, 
More dreary than mid-winter. Tardy Spring 
To reconnoiter sends her earliest birds,— 
The bluebird warbles and song-sparrows trill, 
But ’tis in concert with the hoarse, rude crow. 
He, like the Danish raven, still doth float 
On Winter’s royal banner ! 

Gentle Spring, 
How dost thou slamber by some Southern stream, 
F ful of the North! Our waters free 
With dance and song await; the trustful Earth 
For thee reserves her Floral charms. Thy smile 
From the damp mould will cal! the violet, 
Anemone, and earlier still, sweet Fpigea. 
At thy loved voice the amiable flowers 
Choose their own beds to bloom in,—heath or glen, 
Or shadowy wood, or breast of silver lake. 
Some love the lowliest vale, and others bold 
Will hang their bine bells on the cliff’s tall tower, 
And, tongued with dews, ring forth a mellow peal 


For danger-loving fairies. 
Haste, blithe Spring, 
For now the lover of thy early flowers 


Meets not the welcome of their laughing eyes. 
The sun’s bright chariot higher rolls in vain ; 


REVIEW. 


Most envious clouds deprive us of his beams, 
And o’er the tranquil river’s glassy breast 

No swallow glides to dip her arrowy wing. 

Yet may we not repiné, since in the heart, 

If clouds of sin hide not Love’s holy ray, 

Tis always spring,—for there the wilderness 
Doth still rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

Keep but the spring-time of the heart’s pure love, 


And all the flowers that erst in Eden bloomed, 


Shall bloom perennial there! E. B. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—The Senate adjourned sine die on the 
23d inst. Among the nominations confirmed jx 
that of ex-Governor Pennington of New Jersey, ty 
be Governor of Minesota Territory. = 

PennsyLvaNia LecisLature.—The North Branch 
Canal bill was again before the House on the 2}s¢. 
and was dsteated: by 39 to 46. 


Evrore.—The steamer Canada arrived at New 
York on the 25th, with Liverpool dates to the 10th. 
The Cotton market continued very active, and 
con were well maintained. The market for 

read ‘stuffs was dull, and prices drooping. Cob. 
den’s long expected Financial Reform motion, pro- 
viding for a reduction of ten millions of pounds in 
the annual national expenditure, was brought for- 
ward in the House of Commons on the 26th ult., 
and after a short debate, was rejected by a vote of 
275 to 78. The number of cases of cholera is now 
stated at about fourteen thousand, whereof about 
six thousand have proved fatal, more than four 
thousand have recovered, and more than three 
thousand remain under treatment, or the result is 
not stated. The disease is said to be declining. 
The American barque Floridian was wrecked in 
the British channel on the 28th ult., and out of 
nearly two hundred persons on board, mostly Ger- 
man emigrants, only four were saved. These four 
remained two days in the rigging before they were 
rescued. Advices from indie have been received 
of a bloody conflict on the 13th of Ist month, be- 
tween the British and the Sikhs, the result of which 
was considered very unfavorable to the former. In 
France the principal attention is taken up by the 
proceedings of the Court assembled at Bourges for 
the trial of the insurgents of 5th month last. The 
Court opened its sessions on the 7th inst. In Italy 
no important movement appears to have yet taken 
place, though there are many rumors of impending 
war and bloodshed. The war in Hungary seems 
to have turned in favor of the Hungarians. Russia 
has however, it appears, marched an army into 
Transylvania to assist the Austrians. Much unea- 
siness is e at the threatening attitude ot 
Russia, which, it is feared, may lead to a general 
Eurépean war. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the care of the board- 
ing school at West-Town, will meet there on Sixth 
day, the 6th of next month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. The 
Committee on Instruction to meet on the preceding 
evening, at 74 o’clock. 

The semi-annual examination of the schools, in pre- 
sernce of the Visiting Committee, will occupy Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth days of the same week. And the 
usual arrangements will be made for the removal of 
the scholars on Sixth day morning. 

HOMAS KIMBER, Clerk. 

Philada., 3d mo. 24, 1849.—2t. 





